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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW: GROUPS IN THE WRITING CLASSROOM 

by 

Anne DiPaido and Sarah Warshauer Freedman 
University of California, Berkeley 



INTRODUCTION 



The past t>\'enty years have been for writing teachers a time of intense fermentation 
reflection, and mnovation. The reasons are many, resting partly in social and demo- 
graphic change, and partly in a professional paradigm shift gencrited by research into 
how witers write (Hairston, 1982). The shift has diverted the main instructional focus 
away from written products and toward writing processes, Wc will argue first that 
using peer groups m the writing classroom theoretically supports and goes beyond the 
goals of this paradigm shift. Then we will suggest the complexities confronting teachers 
who attempt to use groups to help them achieve their goals. 

Groups can support the paradigm shift in several ways. First, as teachers have 
begun to shift attention to the writing process, they have taken seriously rhetorical 
theory and findings from research which show the importance of writers' concepts of 
their audience (e.g., Corbett. 1971; Flower & Hayes, 1979). Peer groups provide a 
convenient structure for helping students in a class develop a sense of audience 
FurthOTnore, research suggests the importance of students writing to broader audiences 
than the teacher-examiner" (Britton, et al., 1975); peer groups expand the actual 
audience to which students write. Second, recent research on the writing process 
argues the irnportance of allowing students time to go through an elaborated writing 
process in which they have opportunities to think about their topics as weU as to revise 
their work. Peer groups can play a number of roles in that expanded process. More 
specifically, in expandmg the process, teachers need to provide for response to students' 
w ^i*®^ ^^L^^ *® ^^y* at *e time thby hand in their final 

aSS^Ii^'^^i: l^^^^ ^^??' P'^"^- S^^V^ can assist teachers, who are 
generally overworked, in providing response. 

Perhaps deeper and more significant than the shift toward the writing process are 
new understandings of the teaching and learning of writing. Briefly, Vygotsky (1978, 

^'^l?® irnportance of social interaction to language learning. Ih classrooms, 
small groups can be used to mcrease students* social interactions among smdents and 
thereby their potential to help one another acquire written language. 

Currently, numero is articles and books by teachers warmly advocate the use of oeer 
groups (e.g.. Moffett, 1%8; Murray, 1968; Elbbw, 1973, 1981; Hawkins, 1976 MoffK 
Wagner, 1978; Bmffee 1978; Macrorie, 1979; Healy, 1980). See Gere [1987] fofa 
complete catalogue of the work on peer response groups in the writing classroom.) 
In spite of such works and m spite of the theoretical interest in group?, the actual use 
of groups IS more complex than it ai first appears to be. What little we know about how 
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weU students actually work together in groups gives conflicting findings about the 
success of groups (e.g., see Berkenkotter, 1984, and Newkiik, 1984, for negative findings 
about groups as compared with Nystrand, 1986, Gere & Abbott. 1985, and Gere & 
Stevens, 1985 for discussions of the positive effects of groups). These conflicts find 
^'S'P*? a national survey of 560 successful teachers of writing (Freedman, 
u S' \^'«edinan documents disagreements between teachers and their students over 
the effectiveness of groups; students agree that groups are relatively useless while their 
teachers disagree among themselves about the usefutaess of groups, with some liking 
them and others not finding them useful. We know Utde about precisely why groups 
work when they do, or, perhaps more importandy, what accounts for their failures. 

Because of the theoretical import of groups and because of the problems that they 
pose, we will: (a) trace the emergence of the use of peer groups in the writing 
classroom, (b) elaborate a theoretical fi:amework to contain and inform both Ae use of 
groups m the classroom and future studies of those groups, and (c) raise questions for 
future research about writing groups. 



THE EMERGENCE OF GROUPS IN THE WRITING CLASSROOM 

Myers (1986) and Gere (1987) remind current practitioners that the small-group 
approach to writing mstruction is not so new as most suppose. Gere ( 1987) in hw 
extensive history of the use of and research on writing groups shows that "writing 
groups have existed as long as writers have shared their work with peers and received 
commentary on it (p. 9). She traces the histoiy of groups in the uSted States back 
to the early days of the colomes when they were part of literary societies She 
documents theu- use m classrooms as early as the last part of the nineteenth century. 

Both Myere and Gere point to Sterling Andrus Leonard's Dewey-inspired textbook 
English Composition Social Problem (1917), for an enthusiastic discS of 
of the same group techmques generally thought of as "new" today: elementary-age 

Jri.S?c^^ ^Si"'''-"* any necessary terminology and, above aU, avoid harsh, ^tpicky 
SSf K^"^ "^J?"' "We must encourage prompt condemnation of guerilk 
S&o'^^-"^l^ ^^"^ (P- 1^)- Embracing Dewey's ^sion of the 

^^i^.Tl^^^"^""™"^^' ^."^ to harmonious, Cooperative relations 
among students as they pursue together shared educational goals, mi^rinVS the ^ 
process Ae image of an ideally functioning society. As Mylrs points out, Leonani's 
pWosophy IS e<:hcx^ in recent works by advocate? of the sWll-V>up appro^Kcluding 
Elbow {Writing with Power, 1981) and Bruffee {A Short Course in WritinTm^^A 

W^"anTl°iSf^'^t'^'"^^^ ^0"S writing^up^mtmKoth 

tow^cSltc'ti^e"^^^^ "'"^ ^""^^^ SroV to push 

Shifting Trends in Teaching Writing: 

Product to Process to Collaboration in the Classroom 

«f c^^! *® philosophic underpinnings motivating the use of groups in the early part 
of this century and today are similar, much has chang^ since LeS^taught Sg « 
Ae mm of Ae century Aat affect how we view groups in Ae writingdSiT^^ 
Enghsh mstructois may stiU be scrambling, as they were in Leonard's d^^^stabUsh 
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^^ZnZJ^^^^fT^ P- chaUenge presented by our rapidly 

expandmg knowledge of how writing is best taught and leamid changes the tone of the 
struggle. From Kuhn's The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1963) Hairston (1982^ 
borrows the term "parBdigm shift" to d/scribe the changel^nm ^ b? S™essS 
new knowledge of wnting and writers. According to Kuta. discipUnes are^vS by 
conceptual models which, when threatened by emerging anomaUes. are graduauTfOTcS 
to ^ve way to refomied or even wholly different paradigms. Such is thl^. 

nV'S?.'^^^ mstniction. as the^aditional product-centered model is questioned 
*S emergence of recent work by linguists, cognitive psychologists. Mthro- 
composition theorists. Hairston goes on t5 Ust key feature! of {he new 
FkT^SP' ".focuses on writing as a process, with instruction aimed at intervening in 
that process; it teaches strategies for invention and discovery; it emphasizes rhetorical 

■f^'^T^' occasion, with evaluation based on how well a given 

piece meets its audience's needs; it treats the activities of pre-writing. writing and 
SZlf "»|c«™ng. recursive processes; and it is holistic, involving nomtional. 
intuitive faculties as well as reason (p.86). auuiKu. 

i)ODul^roTt!irL'SJSi^H H^to^'s list begins to suggest some reasons for the 
SS^i^Sf jSriS^ ^^^"^f approach: groups present an arena for intervening in the 
ndividual s wnting process, for working coUectively to discover ideas, for undtLorine 
S thTno^' interacting with supportive others at varioT^te ^ 

in the composing process, and even, perhaps, for developing the writer's intuition 
Emig. who has written a similar description of the new paradigm (1979). underscores the 
important role social exchange can play in the writing p^ss^ee^fonnCTW^r 
silent and sohtary activity." with "no community or (^)5aboration?^Z « now 
acfaiowledged as a process "enhanced by wondJg in. and with, a group of otii^^ters 
pa-haps especially a teacher, who gives vital resi5)nse including a^ce" (pp l^^lin ' 
fi,„?Hnn^f ' ^^5.°^cs a special c^ for pee?groups that hfve thrpaScul^ ^' 
function of responding to group members' writing. 

Bruffee (1984. p. 6). an enthusiastic proponent of peer response erouDs cites both 
Kuhn and Rorty m arguing that knowledge is not a static*^enff S^?%?tified " 
evolving as communities of "knowledgeable peers" interact, thus sUS SSie and 
reinforcing one another's ideas. It is this sort^self-goven^ed d^S%STmuT 

^ZnZ T^T^ ^l^^^ ^«"^^' ^ *cy are to dis-Sve^^S sS Snd 

emotional foundation upon which inteUectual work rests" (p. 462). 

.;.«c ifi%^ example of learning based in a community of "knowledgeable peers " Bruffee 
cites M.L.J. Abercrombie's The Anatomy of Judgement (1960) a sm^ whi^Ap,mJin^ 
Sn^?^H^"'"'%^°^S ^ P^csi of IS^^Sn to^e^^^^^^ 

?fo?^^Ji'*?^T•?* "^"^ ^^dcnts at the University of London BruffS ha! are^ed 
h h^^aSlS? ^"^^^tion is indeed th^ norm in the pSon^^fi?* 
Dusmess. it has traditionally been absent from the classroom--a gap which becomes ev<»n 
more noteworAy ^nsidering the potent influence of peer dynS tougS oSe' 
school years. Bruffee cites Newcomb and Wilson's (1966) res^h aseSL AaL 
mdeed peer-group influence is "the single most powerful f^^vJd^^uZ^i 

SSSliaS-rTif ^iiT^ ^'^^^ ^^^^ mSa cJSLtfS^iigly 

^aT^ ^Jooix^ friendship as an mfluence on learning as early as nurserv schoo 
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Research on Collaboration and Groups 

There is some evidence that teachers may feel threatened by the sheer force of oeer 
^^'Snx"*!^ potential to undennine the organizational nonns of school (Sieber 
1979). For example, Graner (1987) argues for the benefits of writing workshops over 
?^HSi"7'55^ c"^,?^ workshop "does not require that teachers surrender any classrxx)m 
conttol (p. 43) Still a nurnber of anthropological researchers argue that peer dynamics 
can be channeled m productive ways that support teaching and leamine processes For 
example. Cooper, NIarquis, and Ayers-Lopez (1982), Newman, Griffi^ £nd Cole (1984) 
Sternberg and Cazdcn (1979). and Wilkinson (1982) have recendy demonstrated the 
effectiveness of students as teachers and collaborators. These researchers suggest that 

?SrTth«f^it"SS! ^h«-¥J?^g by training students to assist each other on 
tasks that are too difficult for an mdividual student to accomplish alone. Similarly. 
Michaels and Foster (1985), m a study of a first grade class's "sharing time " have 
Shown how peer teaching can enhance language learning even among very young chUdren 
as they play to an audience of "sympathetic but discriminating" classmates (p 157) 
Lopate (1978) has suggested that among older students, coUaborative class writings help 
to bridge the gap between oral discussion and independent writing. Social skills Aeorist 
Argyle has argued (1976) that because peers sharcSnilar cognitive coS?S, theJ^^ 
communicate more readily with one another than they can with a teacher-that while 

Si®"^ ^ "istructor, peers hold special potential to build one 

another s confidence, social skiUs, und motivation. Sociolinguist Eckert (1986) has 

i K PT^*^ 5^ influence can be channeled advantageously ainong "bum- 
out s, those high school students who actively resist the traditional nonns of school. 

«ho„t?hi ^ evidence for the efficacy of peer coUaboration, questions remain 

about the vanous functions such activities can serve and how best to frarSe them. In a 
?fS^ S?h°f ^""'T^"! teachers of writing and 715 of their students, Freedman 

^^^"^^^ ^ abUity to respond to their 

students writing, they disagree substantiaUy about the helpfulness of pe£^response. 
Other studies foreshadow this finding. For instance, peer mtoring in dyads and Sab- 
Snn!i^^ "^J?^ T often "mentioned together as possible alteratives to more^- 
oiVi^J^l^ ^2? • *?"^opmions vary as to how much one-on-one and smaU-group 
S?rnri^J^?cr' ^^^^^ Sometimes training students in incSddSal peer 

RnSIno^? f ^« ^ to work together in groupr^ 

u^^Z ^inH ^7 *° *^ ^""^"^ similarity between one-on.on?3 

JJf^T^^" countCTpart the organized, progressive, coUaborative t^ 
cntiasin (p 451). Brannon and Knoblauch (1984) move toward a sharper distinS 
suggesting that whUe students receiving respiJnse fiom gro^sScJ^SsteS^Sm 
widely ranging feedback on their writing, individual tutoring encourages more SaSchS?^ 
S^'f.nri°^ "^"^'^ s*™tegies (p. 45). Sp4 (19^KTe^St 

n^^SS/r^*^- ""^S that subjection to multiple points ^ew in group sessST 
promotes cogmtive growth by encouraging Kagetian "cognitive dissonanc?" in the writer 
vT^i?^ ? "!?,"P^te o*<^ points of view and to reflect with^^Lent^' 
tfie vdue of one's Ideas" (p. 74). In a review of research into peer coUaborations 
around a variety of (non-writing) tasks, Damon (1984) has notStiiat on^n-one tutoring 
seems most suitable to those situations "where there is a need for supplemeniS bS- 
stenng of adult msmiction." while coUaborative groups are better siSfedTo SriSg 
nS^^"^^« ^^?"' P- 338. cites Sharan: 1984 and Slavin, 19802^^ 
pomts). Such general comparisons lead to the conclusion that there ar^ major differTnces 
between one-on-one and smaU-group coUaboration in writing instruction ""^"'"^s 
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HOW LANGUAGE LEARNING THEORY SUPPORTS GROUP WORK 



cmoii ^ ^ 1?"^ ^^f^ a theorencal framework that can inform studies of learning in 
frSS^ • which emphasize that learning is a result of socid 

f ^ P"?— ^ '"''^.^ framework. Although his theories were developed tljtjugh 
studies of dyadic intwactipn. it is possible to extend them to examine smallffoups 
(e.g., Damon, 1984; Freedman, 1985b, in press; Forman & Ca2den, 1985). 

m.nfv^?of^i^-^^^} "^^l*^* all "good learning is that which is in advance of develop- 
Z?JL o?,"*** the acquisition of skills just beyond the student's independent 

gra^ Such l^mg, Vygotsky argues, is accompUshed through coUaborative aSviw in 
what he caUs the student's "zone of proximal devdopment" He defmSe ^ne^ "^^ 
distance between the actual developmental level as determined by independenTproWem 
solvmg and the level of potential development as determined thi^^ugh iSoblem ffine 
under adult guidance or in coUaboration with more capable peers" L sS tSs rone 
conunues Vygotslqr. Ue those functions "not yet matu^jd" bK tlS prS:ess of m^!' 
anon functions that can be termed the "buds" or "flowers" rather thaS the "'fruits' of 
fnH^^P'^T. ^' kP- development comes to fruition. Ae cSd (S. 

w?S?;J?'£^ ""^^A 'I mdependendy. Thus, the "actual developmental zone." 

which can be gauged through traditional assessment procedures, gives us infoimation 
about development but not potential, since "the actud developmental level cha^teizes 
menta^ devdopment retrospectively, while the zone of proxiS^d^elomneS^ 
f^'^^Z^^^P^^^Wosptctivtir (p. 87). Thus two smdents ma^iS^ry a smL 
t^^it^' development, but their "developmentel d^aJiics^y be 

Bruner (1978) has coined the term "scaffolding" to describe the instructional 
sSt^^ :r '^,<^^P^''^« P^r" interS:ting with r^- 

spectiye zones of proximal development. Accoiding to Applebec and Lanew 0983) an 
effective scaffold has five key elements. First is "ii5entioS£ity?^mSaniS^^^^^ 
3.°.? "^T^^^^ ^hat *e student wants to do but cannotLna|?7one toth 
teacher ^dstudent are clear on what the task's purpose is. the^^e student ban 
evaluated from the standpoint of what he or she triTto achieve. evenifS^sS^SfuUv 
Second IS "appropriateness." meaning that the task must be in Se Ss^Je^f S^x^^ 

Si«r?^J?- ' ^l^^l P'^^^"* ««d therefore Lvdlg^me?^?? 

abihties. Third is "structure." that is. the teacher's modelling and auestionSe nScT 

if*^"''*™'^'?' re-models, re-casts, or expands on a student's efforts but S 
clear of judgmental correction or evaluation. Finally, a scaffold inv3^"Stem?^tion " 
^ttt, ^^dent gradually acquiring the ability to p^orS^e Sone in^^ ' 
cumstances, without external scaffolding CazdennOTQ n iiTo^^- • 
while the metaphor is helpfiil toT&y^4Te^V? c^il fofa'sS^ 
^sistance for the l^er. which, rather thiTbdng complddr^^^S^j^^d^ 
by a new sifucture for a more elaborate construction" as the devetoStSieSmSJl 

(S?o^n?-) """^ P"'^"^ development, building up^Sp'S^ffiS 
( development ) to pursue more complex, sophisticated taste The wmcentnf 

lnSi~''^ *^ help Vyiotsky su1gSe^'e^g"^^g"h1SS"« 
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The Social Context of Schools and Theories of 
Language Learning: Tensions and Possibilities 

Although Vygotslqr's theories of language learning seem useful to understanding the 
teaching and learmng of wnting, there art as yet many gaps in our understanding of 
how his theones can be appUed to actual teaching-learning situations. What, for instance 
are the chances of this type of interaction taking hold among peers, particularly groups 
of peers, uteracting around specimens of their writing? Greenfield (1984) has iSinted 
out the particular difficulty of constructing and caUbrating social interactions smtable 
to ^sist learners with complex tasks such as language learning. WhUe the cognitive 
challenge imphed m groups woridng on writing has not been formally assess*^, one 
might surmise that it constitutes a considerable social and cognitive burden. 

Research indicates certain built-in impediments to the coUaborative process in 
classrooms. For example, Frecdman and Gieenleaf (1985) discuss the essentially hisr- 
archical structure of most classrooms where the premium is placed on competition and 
individual achievement However, theorists offer some clues to what peer coUaboration 
might look like under optimal conditions although the picture remains rather sketohv- 
especially where school-based Uteracy tasks are concismed. Some of the existing exam- 
inations of the Vygotskian model m action do involve linguistic tasks, revealing how 

1977. Rogoff & Gardner, 1984). While such studies are useful illustrations, they offer no 
information about the cogmtive capacitie« needed to interact supportively, nor do thev 
address problems encountered by students (at any level) attempting to repUcate early 
language learmng m the home. Indeed, a number of researchers indicate that social 
interactions that suppon leaming-whether between teacher and student or among 
peers-are far less hkely to occur in school-based learning. Cazden (1979). for instanc- 
suggests a dramatic shift will occur in children's interactional patterns as Aey leave the' 
.n^^^^'^aiJ!^'^ classroom and that the mismatoh between home and 

tiS^*^5 interaction^ difficulties for chUdren frcm non-mainstream communities 
when they enter school. Heath (1984) foUows working-class and middle-class chil<£en 
from their home environment mto the classroom and describes the nature and conse- 
quences of diffenng mteractional demands. She finds that the black woridng-class 
children whom she studied come to school with weU-estabUshed nairative pittems that 
,^.™'iSf„S°'' dominate the classroom. Their learning is made difficulSe Ae 
nteracttonal environment m the classroom does not build fix)m or understand the patterns 

""^iS" .'^^^ concludes that teachers need to be sensitive to 

newls of different learners and to adjust classroom interactions to better account for 
what different learners do and do not know. 

In their study of "reciprocal teaching," Palinscar and Brown (1984) suggest using 
studente as teachere to restructure teacher-dominant interactional patterns in Khool 

"1^° experiencing difficulty with reading comprehension are 
tr^ned to coach one anoAer. Given a wealth of structured, explicit instructions S 
extensive modellmg of Ae prescribed strategies by an ejjert. the students ^ abte to 
11^'^^!^ *^ peer-teachmg experiment, with "sizeable gains on criterion tests of 
comprehension, rehable mamtenance over time, generalization to classroom comprehension 

and clanfymg, and improvement m standardized comprehension scores" (p! 1 17). 

nh«JII?!!V"''^ may seem novel within Ae classroom, even Ae casual 

observer is aw«Te Aat children outside school engage regularly in group problem-solving. 
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notabiy without instruction or monitoring from a teacher. Newman, Griffin, and Cole 
y "0*5 cogmtive tasks carried out individually in the classroom are often 
divided and approached cooperatively in after-school clubs (p. 137), a reflection of the 
fact that the collaborative mode-first mastered in the child's earliest, home-based 
icammg ejqxsnenccs-remains the norm outside of school. Newman et al. argue that 
youpg children experience a kind of culture shock as they move from the cooperative 
environment of the home into the classroom, where the premium is on individual problem 
solvmg and where cooperation among peers is called cheating (p 137) 



Features of Collaboration 



Wlmt are the essential features of coUaborative interaction within the classioom 
framework? Fomaan and Cazden (1985) have noted that one problem with channtUng 
this cap^ty for collaborative work toward the goals of schools is that too little is 
known about how peers interact. So strong is our Western, industrial-society bias 
1^1^ i??^'*"?.^*"*':^*'"*?*' ^^l ^'Sue, that neither psychologists nor educators have 

^?'^ ^^^^^y^^ *° P«^"<^ something that neither could have 

produced alone (p. 329). In order to compare die types of strategies that emerge when 
students work together or individuaUy on a problem, Forman conducts a study hi which 
four pairs of nine-year-olds woric together on chemical reaction problems involving 
combinatory logic while a control group woiks individually. On an initial post-test 
dyads demonstrate striking gams over the singletons. Perhaps even more interesting arc 
the insights into students' problem-solving patterns yielded by the study. Styles of 
collaboration for mstance, arc of varying depths, ranging from "paraUel," where students 
share matenals and comments but fail to oth^se monitor one mother's woATto 
associative, where some information is exchanged about various combinations selected 
without any further coordination of the students' roles; to "coopcrativ™" wK sSte 
Xv-S:o^r each other's tasks, c^efiilly coordiliating roterr338) IL^^SSfy 
f .S.L^?^^''! *"' *° "^^"^ conflicting solutions enroute to 

*"^^'lfi"«g *e hypothesis of Kagetian theorist P<Set-aemiont that 

But whwe Piaget looked for cognitive conflict to promote growth-inducing dis- 
equihbnum, Forman and Cazden argue that "he was not^interestSindeSSS ot 
explaining social processes as a whole" (p. 340). They turn to Vygotsky for hit insights 
mto the mteractiond transformation of inteipsychic into intrapsy^Wc^ation SS 
SLS??.^ Vygotsky's th<5ories lead them tSSfuSfSSs^s 

formation is achieved when peers assume "separate but complementary roles," one^dent 
observing, guidmg and correcting, while the other performs Ae tasfcTSurthScnts 
ffjJiV® ^^^^ together what neither can do^one, much as if they have Sn 
nnS \^ capable" peer. Peer dyads can allow for many of thil^ feaSg 
oppommi&es as tutonng offers, conclude Fonnan and Cazden, by providingM^wl,* 
for self-refl^on encouraged by a visible audience," the^Sd to S^Sd to^^^ 
questions and chaUenges," and by requiring the student to "give vSSstSS to 
peers --that is, take on the cognitive challenge of role-playing the expert A^SWh 
meit^^S:'^^^!',^"' "a Piagetian p«specthre on the Le of^sod^SrsTde^L- 
tlSJn^^. p"*"^ undCTstMdmg situations where overt indices of cognitive ^St 
^nSJ'® ^TT ^Sg«^ that "if one wants to understandAe coSle 

SlpfiS-'^," 343) "^^^ interactional contexts, Vygotsky 's ideas may mT 
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Damon (1984) argues that while the Piagetian and Vygotskian models of peer instruc- 
tional mteraction may at first appear oppositional, they can in fact be seen as mutuaUv 
complementa^. In the Piagetian view, he notes, peers provide a compelling source of 
cognitive conflict-especiaUy smce peers speak on a similar level, usuaUy vdth a directness 
tfiat seems comparatively non-threatening. Because peer feedback is taken seriously Deer 
disagreements readUy produce both social and cognitive confUcL The conflict pressures 
peers to become aware of \aews other than their own, to reassess the vaUdity oftheir 
own points of view, and to learn to justify their opinions and communicate them to 
others In contrast with Vygotskian theoiy, this Piagetian framework emphasizes peer 
interaction as a tngger for change m that cognitive dissonance may set the pnxjess m 
motion, but growth is seen as the product of restructuring the child's internal reasoning 
processes Damon notes that, on the other hand, a Vygotskian view of peer interaction 
stresses the gradual internalization of inteUectual processes (such as veiScation 
spontaneous generation, and criticism) which nre activated as peers communicai^ with 
one another. Vygotskian theory thus promotes the view that "peer feedback not only 
initiates change but also "shapes the nature of change itself' (Damon, 333). 

n»t„ J°?J® researcho^ foUowing a Vygotskian tradition argue that essential to the social 
nature of Icjarmng is the process of reaching consensus. However, there remains argument 

about whetiier peer consensus constitutes any index of co-operative group work. In a 
KctntCollege English article offering advice to those who Snduct ^GationTof 
collaborative wntaig classrooms, Wiener (1986) supports the argument for consensus 
suggestmg that where groups fail to push toward ultimate agreement, coUaboration rives 
way to a mere delegatmg of traditional tasks (p. 55). Qting Bruffee's (1985, p 45) 
prescription that tasks lead to "an answer or solution that can represent as nearly as 
possible the coUecuve judgement and labor of the group as a whole," Wiener sttesses 
l?*^lf shodd be clearly impUcit in aU assigned tasks. 

While the teacher should keep a distance from the students' coUaborative workings 
as the class rneets once again as a whole his or her job becomes one of helping ' 

T^^I^r synthesize apparent contradictions among the conclusions reached b^ various 
groups (p. Ooj. ^ 

.u r ™u ®™Ph*sis on consensus is particularly troubling to Myers (1986) who emDhajjize^s 
the fact that arguments for coUaborative leaming-whethS- speJSded W I^n^ff 
the last century or Elbow and Bruffee in this onl-encouragSS to th?sS,s 
quo by stifhng ideological differences. "Bodies of knowl^e camioi S resoltSo a 
consensus," he writes, "without one side losing something" (p 167) Since M^rnSum 
ostensibly fimction to instill a sense of the varied, sometiLe?idios^;iS: n^T^^ 
SSn?' $J J^*^""^ °^ disagreement can sometimes be a sign that the process is 
S^nt^nm.lJ^"'^?'^ conttoversy is thus intricately tiedTo the issue of how 
student collaboratton is utended to function. 

c^oii tH?®"^** most research on groups in writing classes focuses on response groups 
^^^^L^"^ ^? serve widely varying functions-even when the?annoS 
?9Sr%Rf?Si^™"^^ weU-defined act of responding to paper drafts. Hillocks (1981. 
i^tffivnSi^rTi^i^ K suggests that "naiiral 

SS^ Hii WW T"^^ ""^^ work in small groups, bSt toward different 

P^"? *^ P™*^" cllsses where students arT 

given httle or no direct mstruction in the quaUties of good writing: students in such 

&SSrt?'"^" ^ response group?, but they L given brf^'S'tSiSs^'aSd 
asked ultimately to come up with their own criteria for commenting Classes in the 
enviromnental mode, whUe also featuring high levels of peer StioTsSc^ 
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smaU-group discussions toward solving weU-defined problems relevant to particular 
features of the wntmg process. According to ffiUocks, a typical environmental activity 
might consist of a teacher first leading "a brief discussion of student writing heloine 
students apply a set of criteria to it." then asking students to "apply the san^ critwia 
to other pieces of wnting, not only judging the piece but generating ideas in response 
to sevCTal questtons about it in order to improve it" (19H p. 144). While s;tudente 
learn identifiable wntmg skills in environmental mode classrooms, the lesson comes 
Arough mteracttve problem solving--not through listening to presentational-style lectures. 
A classroom m Hillocks's "presentational" mode, with its emphasis on teacher-led 
discussion and lecture, would be unlikely to include small groups at aU Hillocks's 
rescMch m^cates that of the three modes, the environmental is the most productive 
(p. l47)-a findmg which raises certain concerns about the wide use of natural-process 
Style response groups, where students are turned loose upon the rather far-reacWne 
often ill-defmed task of commenting on one another's work. 

Independent of the research and theory related to writing groups, a number of 
professional leaders advocate their use. Interestingly, these advocates show fundamental 
differences m their advice about how to organize groups. Moffett (1968) asks students 
to serve as re^ndos and coaches, while Elbow (1973) and Macrorie (1979) faU more 
squarely mto HUlocks's "natural-process" school, asking students to respond viscerally 

H^lw?SRnwf2^°?'^''^/ ^ "^^^ <^ SP^^S' 1985). In the meantime. 
Healy (1980) offers advice to secondary teachers on how to train and monitor writing 
response groups, exhibitmg a focus on careful, pragmatic planning. 

^ Hii."^^ ^^y* response groups can be framed, each structure shapes differendy 
how members of a group will mteract and what kind of feedback will be offered In 
explammg to groups just what they are to do. a teacher must make many decisions 

'^AS^'^'^^t P^P^ '"^"^y If *e latter, will students be 

K^SS^fTiwK*^ "^"^^ ^ ^^^^"^ what kind of feedback 

to provide? WiU theu- attention be channeled toward certain features of the texts by 

fw • guidelmes. or are they to look more generally for features 

that bother or impress them as individuals? In what order shoult they address Ae 
yanous components of evaluation, and which should be given greatest emphasis? Are 
^li.^ -^^ *^ P'*^^"^ °^ attend atWie poK more 

• '"''''■f '^^' ??ltv^"^"8' punctuation? Will their feedback 
?S J 5? Si ^^^^i How much argument or direct criticism will be 

allowed? Should the response procedure be altered de^nding on the type of vStiSg 

wnSn???«ir°"- 7^' abo"t passive group meml£s-should eve^ne ^P^f and 

'"^^l'^ }^ r^""^ ^ 8^^^ at least some feedback on each paper? 
What if no one can think of anything to say? ^ ^ 

RESEARCH ON PEER RESPONSE 

."^at these important aspects of the response-group process are shaped in widely 
Pf"*^"'' ^ ^ teache^and reseic?i«r In onf ofAe few 

existmg studies of response groups, Gere and Stevens (1985) compare writing group 
^guage across ftfth-, eighth-, and eleventh-grade levels. Each of Ae ^u^s stodiSi 

°" Elbow'T"teacherless" v^^ting c?JS° Ste read 
aloud t>wce with group members listening the first time, taking notes the second dme 
(no one besides the writ^ has access to a written version of the%ssay),^dSSn 
offenng oral response. Gere and Stevens recoid group sessions on audiotepe Md later 
transcribe them. Each "idea unit" of talk (Chafe, W) is then cS^ to°S wSer 
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It infonns. directs," or "clidts," and to indicate whether it reflaas a focus on the 
group Itself or the paper under discussion. Since the most commonly occurring idea 
umt mforms group participants about the content of the writing being discussed, the 
study offers reassimng evidence to teachers that response groups receiving fairly minimal 
guidance m capable of staying on task. Beyond that, Gere and Stevens argue Aat 

student talk trads to be far more specific to a particular text than are teachers' written 
comments, which naay be said to attempt to form student writing by conforming it, that 
IS, by ttymg to reahzc its potential similarity to a paradigm text hy asking the wnter 
to conform to certain abstract characteristics of 'good' writing" (p. 101). Students' 
comments, on the other hand, are found to be more attentive to the writer's intended 
meaning, a meaning which is often compounded of a variety of questions, comments and 
^^^^^ofV^^ different 'interpreters' who may each find a different 'meaning'" 
(p. 103). Gere and Stevens claim that student response is thus not only more specific 
but ncher and more varied than teacher feedback alone. 

Nystrand (1986) studies 172 students participating in coUege-level classrooms with 
^d wthout writing response groups and with groups which use varied organizations 
He otlCTS prelraunary conclusions which suggest that students who work in groups do 
not evidence greata gains m their writing than those who do not However, he finds 
differences across the different types of groups. When group members both Usten to a 
paper bemg read aloud and foUow along on a copy of the written text, they are more 
likely to attend to higher-order considerations (such as structure and presentation of 
the paper s central argument), while merely Ustening results in more attention to lower- 
order prpblOTis (such as word choice). Nystrand also offers an interesting analysis of 
essential differences in how different types of groups deal with problems: Some, for 
instance, seem to consider their task complete once they summarily label a general 
problem, failing to examine the trouble source in any great detail. Other croups talk at 
length about ideas-a potentiaUy useful strategy if the writer needs help fiSding a 
focus, but which more often leads students off the subject Nystrand asserts that the 
best groups are characterized by extensive coUaborative problem solving," where the 
group joins together m addressing one riietorical problem after another in a concrete 
and cooperative manuCT, thus creating an environment-not unlike that of initial language 
acquismon-m which the learner continuously tests hypotheses about the possibilities of 
JJSl i?^''!" ,^y^^^ *at such groups serve an important fiinction in "height- 
ening students awareness of discourse strategies, i.e., of how they write and how thiy 
rmgnt wnte (p. 1). ^ 

Other smaller- scale, naturaUstic studies of college-level peer response groups 
contradict Nysttand's rather optinustic thesis. Newkirk (1986)?for inSance, questions 

?!f ff^^^ "T^^f" *^ a ^ting teacher. In his study, ten 

students at the University of New Hampshire are evaluat^ by ten teachers and Ws on 
four different writing tasks. Striking differences emerge between teacher and sK 
feedback, and, m conttast to Nystrand's findings, Newkirk finds student responses 
lacking m a number of ways. Fu-st, his analysis reveals that strong peer identification 
among the students makes them more wiUing than their teachers to fill in missing 
elaboration as they read, thus rendering them more tolerant of what the teachers consider 
tiim or mideveloped prose. Second, the students tend to reward a rather clumsy attempr 
fi, "VlfE^^^iH* paper on the assumption that it is the sort of thing their 

t^i^ ^2"^^ F"»^y: Newkirk points out key differences in reader st^S-the 
teachers bong more often wiUmg to put aside personal opinion and help students express 
their own ideas the student respondents tending more fuUy to indulge their own opinions 
and Idiosyncrasies, sometimes simply rejecting m idea rather than helpingVS? 
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better express iL Based on his findings, Newkiik concludes that in asking students to 
write for Aar peers teachers may not be giving tfaem the best preparation for school 
wntmg. He acknowledge a diicmma: on the one hand, if students are told to consider 
audicn^ but Aen aUowed to wnte only to the academic conamunity , cynicism may be 
foster^ on the other hand, if peer feedback is "vetoed" in teacher evaluations, the 
value of student collaboration may be lost Newkiik argues that the answer Ues in 
careful demonstratioii of response strategies before peer sessions take place and in 
helping students realize that diey are in the role of ^)prentices, not experts. While 
t^hCTS should listen carefiiUy to student responses and not assume i^sreadine thev 
should also be aware that student response can diverge from teacher intent in lipre- 
oictaole and often unsatisfactory ways. 

^rr..^°^Z^^ Of coUcge-lcvel response groups, Beikcnkotter (1984) examines the 
wmetimes confuang task student wnters face in reconciling their own impraatives with 
the suggestions of others In her case study of three students in a fieshmaTcomposition 
"^T*^'- ^«*en^?"«5r finds that each responds differenfly to reader feedback, depoiding 
Z.hS^^'H?'^'^^^ "pCTSonaiity, level of maturity, and aWKty to hanSe^ting ^ 
S^2^!Sli£;i ^L?"f u^**"** abrasively resists othcV suggestions; another maintoins 
inner-dirccted control of her text despite confusing suggestions by her groups; a third 
Sa^.^fT*'^''^ *° *^ sometimes hyper-critical feedback of her ^p gat ^ loses 
sight of hCT real purpose for wnting. regaining it only as she be^ to take a more 
Z^^^ T?^!?^ her group. Stressing that we do not yet know much about the 
pocess by which students gain authority over their texts, Bericenkotter urges caution 
w peer response groups, where the interplay of "subfle Motional and 

S 31^ factors can leave some students feeling more confused than enlightened 

Nv'.tr^n^^ia^^^ helpfulness of providing group participants copies of each essay. 

rSJIS ^""^ ''i"^ f ^ "^^y *^ ^ ^^"^ are successfid. Newkiric and 
Berkenkotter, meanwhile, demonstrate tiiat peer influence can as easily subvert as 

Sh]C?„ wf?^*^"^ * "sion supported by numerous antimiological studies of 

^ f ^ of these, see Sieber, 1979). The>x)blOTi of 

howto effecti.^ channel the power of peer influence thus emerges and hS S a 
nJ^nJr^K^^ coUective forms of pupU behavior" have b4n ieen as^SSve 
? obstructive to tiie accompUshment of its formal goals" (Siebw 

FhiPS;^"?^**''^ leanung advocates urge teachers to relinquish a l^ge chink of 
SrsS^Si^h^'*^"^"*^^ 5^^**°^^ peer groups. Some t^hers ^mpt to qualify 
Stl„T«w ^ Prescnbmg tighfly knit, carefully detailed guidelines to grxiups (for 
S«S„f^^ response groups to answer a series of questions about each p^ rather 
than simply discussmg whatever seems most important to them). 

tinnai^i**"® of tcachcr vCTsus student control is compUcated fiirther by tiie tradi- 
£.^^n?^^ T"^"^ Freedman and Greenleaf (1985) find that for some studente, 
leammg and gettmg good grades are synonymous whereas tiiis is not the cSot 

r^J^nJ"^ ^^'^^ P°^* ^^^^^ to iSSvidI S^rSSdent 

refuse to each other's papers does not necessarily leduce the importance A^aS 
to the grades they wiU eventually receive fiom a teacher. P'^^ mey atiacn 
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NEEDED RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 



A number of qu^oos lemain unanswered about the nature of collaborative learning 
in genoal and groups In writing classrooms in particular. More studies are needed of 
the actual functiraing of groiq>s within writing classrorais. In particular, such studies 
need to consider die larger instructicxud context as wdU as the internal dynamics of 
groups themselves. Important questions inckkte: 

How do groups function in the classroom? 

How do groups fit into the rest of the instructional context? 

What factors internal to peer groups influence how peer group learning 
can take place? 

When groups arc set up for response to writing, how do students give 
and receive response to ont another? 

When groups are set up for problem-solving, how do students interact 
with one another? 

Answers to such questions could begin to show: (a) the influence on group function 
from the larger instructional context which is created by a teacher's philosophy of 
teaching ^ting; (b) actual patterns of students' communicative interactions during 
group sessions; (c) ways that social dynamics within peer groups influence the ways that 
students approach academic tasks in groups; (d) ways that students re^nd to ont 
anotiier^s writing in groups; (e) ways that students solve intellectual problems. The 
strong theoretical rationale for the use of groups couplol witii the difficulty teachers 
and students have in getting groups to function productively makes such work essential 
to better understanding the teaching and learning of writing. 
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